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forms of operation have developed: (1) a I'CoHeqc. branch-centers model, (2) a , 
1 “coleqe, multi“campus model, (3) a multi-campus district model, and (4) a multi-colleQ®* i 
district model. A paradigm showing the relationship between these models reveals a i 
continuum of development from centralized to decentralized authority. There is also a 
positive correlation between the age of the system and the degree of autonomy in its 
units. There are overlapping elements in all four models, of course, and systems under 
university control show stiH another variation. Problems unique to the multi-umt system | 
are that administrative organization differs from that for a smgle institution, I 
accreditation must be determined for the whole or for each unit, master planning for | 
physical facilities, faculty, financing, and everyday communication and coordination are I 
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PREFACE 



This manuscript was prepared as a part of The Academic 
Administration Internship Program sponsored by the American 
Council on Education* The writer was awarded a fellowship 
for the academic year 1967-68 to study junior college admin- 



istration at the St* Louis junior College District with Pres- 
ident Joseph P* Cosand as mentor* 

As a part of the internship a special project was under- 
taken to study various models of multi-unit organization and 
methods of operation in Junior college administration* since 
the multi-unit concept of adiminlstratlon was relatively new 
in the Junior college, several problems seemed to be appropriate 
for study s the philosophy of central control versus individual 
autonomy; the structure of the organization, multi-campus or 
multi -col lege; and the question of centralized or decentral- 
ized services* Furthermore there seemed to be need for a 
descriptive document concerned with the development of multi- 
unit administration in the Junior college* 



The writer wishes to express deep appreciation to the 
Junior College District of st* Louis for making the intern- 
ship a most meaningful and informative experience* Dr* Cosand, 
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the Board of Trustees^ and the entire faculty and staff have 
made every effort to Involve the intern in all of the func- 
tions of a large multi-campus district. 
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Chapter One 



THE MULTI-UNIT JUNIOR COLLEGE i 
A DILEL4MA? 



Tntroductlon . The concept of the comiminlty Junior college 
has con« of age. Only a few years ago many two-year colleges 
were hoping for four-year status. Now, they are recognized 
institutions with a special place in the scheme of higher 
education in America. 

surely a part of this coming of age process must be 
directly tied to the rapid e^qpansion of junior colleges in 
the urban setting. And, as Bricltsonl has stated, "With 
this big city growth has come the almost necessary trend to 
multi-campus operations." Where it had taken the four-year 
partner decades to become large, strong institutions, many 
Junior colleges in the great metropolitan areas have bur- 



er|c 



geonned into large multi-campus institutions almost over 
night... Chicago, Cleveland, Miami, St. Louis, l«s Angeles 

to neune a few* 



I c3If?ord G. Erickson, -Multi-Cantus Operation in the 

Big City.” The Junior Colleg e Journal^ 1964, Vol. 3 , 

No. 7, p. 7. 
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The Problem t The tragedy is, however, as i'^lorrissey^ 
suggested, that no body of theory’ or concept of organiza- 
tion has evolved to make these new directions understandable 
or acceptable* In short, multi-unit operations have evolved 
in many directions with each institution moving uniquely 
in its own situation, toward its own goals, and Influenced 
by Its own history* In many cases this movement has been 
under the pressure of necessity, the absence of time, the 
press of huge student populations clammoring at the "open 
door* " 

Little or no effort has been made to study these multi- 
unit developments, to determine efficiency, to discard 
ineffective practices and outmoded organizations* In fact, 
only a few efforts, such as Jensen's 1964 study, have been 
reported which attempted to classify or categorize existing 
patterns* Furthermore, few articles have appeared in The 
Junior College Journal explaining and reporting trends for 
this exciting phenomon* 

Questions arise at every meeting where administrators 
and faculty members from multi-unit junior colleges assemble* 
What is the legal base of your college? Is it part of a 
unified district? How many campuses? Are they called 

2 Kermlt C* Morrissey, "Creative Leadership of Multi- 
Unit Colleges*" The Junior College Journal s 1967, Vol* 38, 
Mo* 1, p* 38* 

3 Arthur M* Jensen, "An Investigation of the Administra- 
tion of Junior College Districts with Multi-Campuses*" 
unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1965* 
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colleges? Has the legal structure changed recently? Hew 
Is it supported? What is the nature of state regulations? 
What kind of inter-ceunpus communications exist? What of 
faculty organizations? Explain your administrative organi- 
zation* Do you have a chief executive on the ceuapus? 

And on and on they go* 

Cpimnission Concern t The Commission on Administration of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges is keenly aware 
of the explosive expansion which has taken place and the 
Implications this growth has had for administrative leader- 
ship* Concomitant with this growth, the commission has 
undertaken several projects to assist administrators and 
boards of trustees in the pleuining and development of new 

4 

community colleges* 

5 

Lahti reported that community colleges being formed 
centers are attempting to respond to a total urban 
complex through the organization of multi- campus institu- 
tions under one administration and governing board* The 
problems of the urban community college, as opposed to the 
non-urban campus, are very different, and, as such, demand 
special planning of the organizational structure to make it 
capable of appropriate response to the community* 

At the Boston 1968 meeting of the Commission on Admin- 
istration, numerous comments from commission members pointed 

4 ^ Robert S* Lahti, "Commission Commitments*" The Junior 

College Journal . 1966, Vol* 37, No* 4, p* 48* 

5 Ibid. 















to perplexing questions and the serious dilemma facing 
administrators in multi-unit community junior colleges. 
Comments such ast 



"There is a whole continuum of opinion as to how a 
multi-campus institution can best operate." 



"We cannot really study or understand the problems 
of the urban institution without first looking at 
the multi-campus institution." 



"More and more of them, and all of it confusing." 



"They range from autonomous colleges to complete 
centralization. " 



Although it was not possible to Identify the individual 
contributors, these are a few of the comments which came 
from members of the commission in its open meeting. I4any 
other comments were made on the same theme. The discussion 
indicated the concern of the commission for some study, or 
possibly a national meeting, addressed to the subject of 
multi-unit administration. Several efforts are underway. 



Knoell^ is preparing a study of the Urban Community College* 

7 



the first report of which has been published. Klntzer 
is working on a study of the organizational structure of 
the multi-campus junior college. 

Administrative Concern i Later, during the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges, Boston 
1968, President Charles Chapman, Cuyahoga Community College, 



6 Dorothy M. Knoell, "New York Challenges Its Urban 
Colleges." The Junior College Journal s 1967, Vol. 37, No. 6, 

p. 9. 



7 Frederick C. Kintzer, "Study of Organization in Junior 
Colleges." From a letter requesting organizational charts 
of multi-campus junior colleges. 
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Clevdland, announced a meeting for individuals interested 
in a discussion of multi -campus organization. The meeting 
was schedlued for a 7i30 breakfast. Thirty-five people 
arrived, the breakfast was cancelled, and the group moved 
into a conference room for a session which lasted an hour 
and one-half. Chapman introduced the topic by saying, 
“Multi-campus administration is in the developmental stage. 
Many different variations can be found around the country." 

The discussion which followed pointed to some of the problems t 



the concept of autonomy for individual campuses, of centralized 
and decentralized functions and services, and the general 
organizational structure for multi— unit operations. The 
group expressed a strong need for a meeting of national scope 
to discuss mialtl— unit concept in depth. Some of the insti- 
tutions represented were Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, los 
Angeles, St. Louis, and St. Petersburg. 



The Major Issue i The overwhelming current issue seems to 
be a matter of the philosophy for organization and adminis- 
tration, with such side issues as autonomy versus control, 
centralization versus decentralization of authority and 
supportive services. This is not a new question. It is 
not unique to the multi-unit community college, for it has 



been and still is a major problem for all of higher educa- 



tion. Wilson® recently reported that changes in educational 



8 Logan Wilson, A report on Coiincil Activities presented 
to the American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 
1967. 
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organization givo rise to new problems and issues. In the 

past, our colleges and universities were largely discrete 

units, exercising considerable autonomy, Now the growing 

interdependence of higher education is changing this scheme 

of things. He also stated, "We note confused views about 

centralization versus decentralization of authority," 

9 

Rogers has pointed to the dilemma in higher education, 

"A \mlverslty administrator must often choose between using 
the process of collective decision-making to secure the 



adoption of a new idea, or to make an authority innovation 
decision, " Millett^^ expressed the problem in this ways 



"It is well to remember that American colleges and 
universities have never been quite as autonomous in 
the control of their affairs as some romanticists 
would have us believe, ,, The multi-campus state college 
or state university system has had to find the ad- 
ministrative procedures appropriate to a geographi- 
cally dispersed operation. Some administrative 
officers seemed to think that the administrative 
process appropriate to a single campus could be applied 
to a multi-campus organization. The centralization Of 
decision-making which resulted has caused apoplexy. 
Little by little boards and adrhinistrators of multi- 
campus operations have been learning how to decentra- 
lize the administrative process,,, We might consider 
just what are the appropriate subjects for centralized 
and decentralized decision-making," 

He suggests that matters such as the master plan 'and budget- 



ing must be provided at the level of the central decision- 
making authority. 



9 Everett H, Rogers, "The Communication of Innovations 
in a Complex Institution," Educational Record s 1968, 

Vol, 49, No, 1, p, 75, 



10 John D, Mllett, "Centralized and Decentralized Patterns 
of Decision-Making. " A paper presented at the Association 
for Higher Education Meeting, Chicago, 1968, 
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Some matters may be resolved on a centralised or 
decentralised basis depending on the philosophy of the 
central authority. These include admission policies and 
procedures, the location of new campuses, limitations of 
enrollment sise at particular campuses, articulation of 
student movement among campuses, the introduction of new 
instructional programs, and the assignment of missions and 
roles to various institutions. There are several vital 
aspects which remain largely under the Jurisdiction of the 
individual campus. These include requirements for a degree, 
curriculum construction. Instructional methods, student 
conduct regulation, internal organizational structure, the 
solicitation of funds from private sources and even from 
federal agencies, and the careful management of available 
resources to obtain maximum output. He summarizes his views 
that, *'Ho pattern of decision-making authority between 
central agencies and local campuses can ever be effective 
without mutual understanding and concern, common respect, 
and a shared devotion to the great ends of higher educa- 
tion. 



No such statement or clearcut pattern exists in the 
current evolution of decision-making philosophy for the 
multi-unit community Junior college, nor is it likely to 
I be, and one may even question its desirability. Systems 

of higher education at the state level are much broader in 
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scope and responslMllty. The oommunlty junior college, 
on the other hand, has been traditionally a local institu- 
tion, governed by local authority, supported largely by 
local funds, and generally oriented to a community setting. 
Hence, this problem of centralized or decentralized author- 
ity is largely an internal problem for the multi-unit college. 
Many comments have come from junior college authorities 

Which point to the present dilemma i 

"Patterns exist from autonomy to compete centrali- 
zation in the junior college today. 

"Autonomy is a traditional concept that is not 
actually happening.” 



“You walk a fence-it*s neither." 




"Autonomy enhances the community aspects of the 
Junior college philosophy." 

And so go the questions which confront the multi-unit 
administrator in the Junior college. 

Purpose t The present effort is not addressed to the solu-- 
tion of the philosophical question. Rather, its purpose 
is designed to pull together as much information as is 
available about existing models, to loolc at these models 
critically, to explore the trends in multi-unit operations. 



and in so doing, provide another step tovard some organized 
approach for studying the entire question of multi-unit 
organization in the community junior college, 

U 
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Definitiona l The word *'multi" has been applied to educa- 
tional organization in several ways. Some of the most 
noteworthy adaptations should be discussed, 

a) Multiversity i Kerr^^ has been attributed with 

the origination of this e^qpression which describes 
the many facets of the modem, multiple function- 
ing university, "How did the multiversity happen? 
Ho man created it; in fact, no man visualized it. 

It has been a long time coming about and it has 

a long way to go." 

j 

b) Hulti-campus i This term has been used in the 
literature to describe both the university and 
the Junior college which has more than one campus, 

c) Multi-college t This term defines a philosophical 

concept of loosely coordinated colleges within 

13 

a district, Morrissey discussed the use of the 
term in comparison to multi-campus i "The word 
'campus' calls forth the miommifled ghosts of higher 
educational mistakes; the word 'college* describes 
what the institution is in fact," 

14 

d) Multi-program i This term was coined by Jensen 
to describe the multiple functions of the junior 

12 Clark Kerr, as quoted in "The Communication of Inno- 
vations in a Complex Institution," Educational Record s 
1963, Vol, 49, Ho, 1, p, 67, 

13 Kermit C, l^rrissey, op, clt .^ p, 40, 

14 Arthur M, Jensen, op, cit .^ p, 7, 
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colleges which he studied. It referred to separate 
centers designed for specific purposes r i*e. 
technical, adult education, etc. 

e) Multi-branch I This term has the same meaning as 
multi-campus and has been used to describe both 
university and Junior colleges. However, the term 
"branch" usually indicates a smadler and more 
specialized operation located away from the 
central location. 

f ) Multi-unit I This term has been used by several 

15 

people including Mcrrissey to describe any type 
of multiple system from multi-branch to multi- 
college. It has been adopted as the general term 
to describe atll multiple systems in the present 
effort. 

summary t Multi-unit community Junior colleges are being 
established in many places throughout the country. The 
growth has been so rapid that little has been done to 
report the progress of existing systems or to develop ideas 
of organization and administration for multi-unit operations. 
Many administrators have expressed concern and a need for 
communication on a broad scope, addressed to problems of 
the multi-unit college. A major and perplexing question 
involves the concepts of centralized and decentralized 



15 Kermit C. I^orrissey, op. cit .^ p. 38. 
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authority and service support. The contrary notions of 
autonomous colleges versus dependent branches are in the 
midst of a growing debate. The present effort is designed 
to report on the existing systems, to establish some possi- 
ble models, and to point to some common problems in multi- 
unit organization and operation. 
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Chapter Two 






MULTI-UNIT DEVELOPMENT 



The Junior College Movement t An unprecedented number of 
new community colleges opened in 1967, but more signifi- 
cant, perhaps, is the fact that these colleges opened with 
a total enrollment near 65,000 students* 

With the establishment of the Nevada Community College 
at Elko, Nevada, the sweep of the nation was complete* 

Each state now has at least one two-year college* In 
addition, two-year colleges are located in Puerto Rico, 
the Canal Zone, England, Canada, France, Switzerland, and 
Turkey* 

Seventy- two new colleges and campuses opened in 1967* 

This Increased the total to 912 with a reported enrollment 

of 1,671,440 students* There are 648 public supported 

Institutions and 264 Independent institutions, most of 

16 

which are denominationally affiliated* 

At the fiftieth annual meeting of the American Council 



16 William A* Harper, (Ed*), 1968 Junior College Directory * 
Washington, D*C*i American Association of Junior Colleges, 
pp* 5-7* 
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on Bducatlon, Logan Wilson.^’ In his report on Council 
activities, stated, "While many private literal arts 
colleges struggle to survive, community colleges multiply." 
And multiply they do, at the rate of more than one per 
week. The president of the American Association of junior 
Colleges, Donald Eldridge,^® reported that junior colleges 
are being established at tl»e rate of fifty new ones each 

year# 

Alvin He Proctor, Kansas State College, recently 
told members of the united states Council of Graduate 
schools, "By 1970 the nation will have about 1000 junior 
colleges, public and private, enrolling more than 2,000,000 
students." Philip R. Werdell^® suggested "that by 1970 
over half of college students will be in major metropolitan 
centers and commute to campuses of institutions enrolling 
over 5,000 xmdergraduates* " Most of these will no doubt 
be junior colleges. Gleazer^^ indicated that we could 



Tf Logan Wilson, "Report on Council activities, " Address 

delivered at the American Council on Education Meeting, 
Washington, D.C., 1967. 



18 Donald A. Bldridge, "New Dimensions for the , 

College." The Junior college Journal. 1968, Vol. 38, NO. 1, 

p. 10. 



19 St. Louis y>st«Dispatch . Dec. 2, 1967, "A Junior 
College A WeeJc. 



20 Philip R. Werdell, "Teaching and Learning i The Basic 

wv^se Goals for American Higher Educati^? 
Washington, D.C. lAmerican Council on Education, 1967, p. 1 . 



21 Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., "toward Universal Higher Educa- 
tion." The Junior College Journal , 1966, Vol. 37, No. , 

P • ^ • 
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expect as many as 6.5 million students enrolled in Junior 
colleges lay 1975 if present trends persist* 

University Branch Development t John Millett^^ observed 
that at the level of state government, t^ different but 
Interrelated organizational changes have been occurring 
in the past twenty years* One of these is the development 
of the multi-campus college or university system* The 
other is the appearance of the state-wide coordinating 
board* In some of these instances, the junior colleges 
function under separate agencies of administrative direction 
and supervision* 

The move toward breuich development of educational 
institutions began in many of the state universities after 
World War II* The university of Califoamia had pioneered 
this kind of action as early as the 1920's with the establ- 
lishment of a “branch" in Los Angeles* 

In the early 1960's a heated debate surrounded the 
question of how best to serve the increasing needs for 
education at the level of the first two years* The topic 
in question was whether or not junior colleges could serve 
this function by branch campuses or should the university 
develop two-year programs as branches in urban areas* one 
such debate was published in the Junior College Journal. 



22 John D* Millett, op* cit . 
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Isaac K. Beckes^^ and Kenneth L* Holderman^^ discussed 
the subject ’’Meeting the Meeds for Higher Education." 

Beckes stated the case for community colleges while Holder- 
man advocated branch campuses of the university « indicating 
branch campuses could provide the two-year functions which 
jixe generally considered within the scope of the junior 
college. 

25 

This debate has not been resolved yet. Wattenbarger 
has indicated that there are at least nine states currently 
which administer the junior college system as branches of 
state universities. However# Reynolds# in his statement 
on trends in the junior college movement# indicated his 
feeling that substantial control of public junior colleges 
will come increasingly into the hands of boards operating 
in separate junior college districts... moreover# control 
by state \aniversities will decrease. 

A discussion of junior colleges under state systems 

will be included later. 



3 Isa ac K. Beckes. "The Case for 

^ ■■r.inior College Journal . 1964. Vol. 34. HO. /. PP« 



4 Kenneth R. HOlderman. "The Case 
lampuses." The Junior College Journal. 1964. Vol. 34. 

to. 7. pp. 24-30. 

>5 James L. Wattenbarger. An address preswt^ 1968 

[^ricatn Association of Junior Colleges Meeting. Boston. 1968 

!6 James W. Reynolds. "The 

Jext?" An address delivered at the Association on Higher 
sjucation Meeting. Chicago. 1967. 
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Multi— Unit S ystem s in th e Junior College t Much of th© 
expansion in the Junior college movement during the past 
several years has Iseen toward multi— unit systems* 

Reynolds^*^ discussed the problem, "There will be a greatly 
Increased incidence of establishing junior colleges in large 
metropolitan centers with centralized administration and 
multiple ceunpuses*" According to Gould, "The junior 
community college movement is spreading to the point where 
soon more than one-half the students entering college will 
be attending these institutions*" He goes on to say that 
among public institutions another major shift has come 
in the proliferation of campuses having reached a point 
of growth where twenty or thirty thousand students are 
massed on a single campus* Institutions are tending more 
and more to create branches which ultimately have a certain 
autonomy of their own* 

In the junior college, the branch concept has developed 
primarily in urban centers during the past few years* 
Gleazer^® stated t 

In urban centers the trend toward establishing multi- 
campus colleges is likely to continue in order that 
educational avenues in the large cities are kept open 
and accessible* Some of the nation's largest cities— 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Miami, New York, and Dallas- 



27 James W* Reynolds, op* cit * 



28 Samuel B* Gould, "Leading Higher Education in New 
Directions, " An address presented to the Association for 
Higher Education Meeting, Chicago, 1967* 

29 Edmund J* Gleazer, Jr*, (Ed*), American Junior Colleges* 
Washington, D*C*tAmerlcan Council on Education, 1967, p* 33* 
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are already setting the pattern for this kind of 
development. The multi-campus college Is one In which 
the Institution establishes branches throughout a 
metropolitan area In order to put educational oppor- 
tunity within commuting reach of the entire population. 

Chicago has been a multl-caiqdus district since 1934. 

It began with three campuses-one each In the northern, 

central, and southern sections of the city. In 1956, a 

study led to the development of a plan for additional campuses 

to equalize the opportunities throughout the city. Between 

1956 and 1958 the Chicago City Junior College spread to 

a total of seven campuses throughout Chicago. In 1962 

a seventeen- story building was purchased for the college, 

and In the fall of 1962 the Loop campus opened with an 

Initial enrollment of over 2,500 students, bringing the 

30 

totad number of campuses to eight. 

summarized multi-unit development In California 
In a 1965 articles 

For many years Los Angeles has operated several Junior 
colleges under one board. The Contra Costa Junior 
College District began operating two colleges In 1950. 
These were multi-college districts. Hartnell, Long 
Beach, and Oakland have operated colleges having more 
than one campus. 

He Indicated that severi. more districts expect to be oper- 
ating more than one college by 1970-71. 



30 Clifford G. Erickson, op. clt .. pp. 17-18. 

31 Henry T. IVler, "Full Partners In California's Higher 
Education." The Junior College Journal s 1965, Vol. 35, 

No. 6 , p. 6 . 
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Arthur M. Jensen^^ conducted an initial survey of 
ten multi-unit developments in urban centers* He reported 
that by the spring of 1964, multi-campus Junior college 
districts had been established in Chicago, Contra Costa, 
Corpus Christ!, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, Phoenix, 
St. Louis, St. Petersburg, and San Diego. The number 
had Increased to nineteen by 1965. It is difficult to 
estimate the exact number of such districts presently, 

33 

although a thorough search of the junior College D irectory 
and the American Junior Colleges . published in the 
spring of 1968, indicate at least 46 multi-branch systems, 
some of which have more than a half dozen units. This 
figure does not include the numerous community college 
systems which operate as a part of university programs* 

Factors influencing Multi-Unit Developments t Jensen, 
in his original study, listed five reasons for multi— campus 
developments t 

1. To compensate for district geographical size which 
prohibited one campus from servicing the district 
adequately. 

2* To ecpialize educational opportunities through 
effective accessibility of the college to the 
residents of the district* 

32 Arthur i4. Jensen, "Urban Community Colleges Go Multi- 
Campus." The junior College Journal s 1965, 7ol. 36, No. 3, 
pp. 8-13. 

33 William A. Harper, (Bd. ), op* clt . 

34 Edmund J* Gleazer, Jr*, (Ed.), op. cit . 

35 Arthur M. Jensen, "Urban Community Colleges Go Multi- 
Campus. " p* 8. 
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3* To meet the differing educational needs of the 
various communities located within the district* 

4* To accommodate applicants after the district's 
only campus had reached its meuclmum capacity* 

5* To keep each campus to a reasonable and functional 
size* 

Fretwell^^ indicated that certain types of specialization 
become more readily available in "families" of community 
colleges, another expression for the multi-unit concept* 

Among these are greater concentration of specialized pro- 
grams at one or more centers, resources (hximan and otherwise) 
for curriculum development, larger tax base for better 
financial support, centralized services for preparing 
audiovisual materials, cooperative recruitment of both 
students and faculty, and helping in the preparation of 
requests for government and foundation grants* 

Zt seems then that at least three primary factors 
were present In the early movement of multi-unit develop- 
mentst size of student population, accessibility to students, 

•> 

and economy and efficiency* 

a) Size of Student Population t The majority of the 

37 

multi-campus districts included in the Jensen study 
accepted the view that a Junior college should not become 

i 

so large as to be cumbersome* Many administrators mentioned 
that Junior college students need small classes and, above 

36 B* K* Pretwell, Jr*, "Helps for Heresy Hunters," The 
Junior College Journal * 1965, Vol* 36, Ho* 3, p* 19* 

37 Arthur M* Jensen, "Urbeufi Conununity Colleges Go Multi- 
Canqpus*" p* 8* 
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all, deserve to toe treated as individuals and not as mere 
numtoers or statistics* Jensen found in liis interviews 
with administrators that the majority agreed 3,500 to 4,500 
was an optimum size for a comprehensive Junior college* 

One educator has Indicated that the optimum enroll- 
ment could run in the range of 2,500-3,000 while maximum 
enrollment for each facility or campus might be around 
3,500* Marsee's^^ answer to this problem of size is “so 
you go multi-campus*" 

Masilco^® asserted that the universal experience has 

been a much larger enrollment pressure than had been 

expected and planned for* In a short time expansion plans 

had to be developed, and inevitably the questions of what 

size institutions and how many campuses there should be 

had to be faced* Along with these questions came the 

perplexing one-how to organize for a multi-campus operation* 

Erickson^^ pointed out five reasons for the tremendous 

growth in student population in usban areas and the almost 

simultaneous trend toward multi-campus operations* 

1* The rural— to— urban shift of population, resulting 
from the mechanization of rural farming and the 
growth of urban industry, is producing rapid 
concentration of population in urban centers* 

38 Arthur M* Jensen, unpublished doctored dissertation, p* 27 

39 Stuart E* Marsee, "TJhen is Large Too Big?" The junior 
Collecre Journal * 1966, Vol* 37, Mo* 4, p* 38* 

40 Peter Masiko, Jr*, "Going Mul ti -campus, " The Junior 
College Journad , 1966, Vol* 37, NO* 2, p* 22* 

41 Clifford G* Erickson, op* cit *, pp. 17-18* 
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2. Selective population migrations are increasing 
the need for public educational services in big 

3. The high birthrate of the postwar years is pro- 
ducing a rapid increase in the college age popula- 

tion. ^ . 

4. Rapid changes in technology and consequent changes 

in the employraent market in big cities are placing 
a premium on functional education for young people 
and continuing education for adults. 

5. Administrators and boards of senior colleges and 
universities are coming to understand more and 
more the role of the "open door" Junior college 
in the world of higher education. They recognize 
the importance of the junior college as a means 
of conserving and developing the human resources 

of the big city and of enabling the senior colleges 
and universities to devote more attention to upper 
division and graduate programs. 

Therefore, one of the factors in multi-unit development 

is the size of student population. 

Accessibility to students : Jensen stated that 

the junior college must assume heavier responsibilities 
than ever before for bringing at least two years of college 
experience within the economic and geographic reach of 
growing numbers of students. The objective would be 
accomplished mainly by opening additional campuses and/or 
colleges within large urban communities. The newest and 
most significant effort being made by junior colleges to 
fulfill their obligation in this respect was the establish- 
ment of additional campuses by existing junior college 
districts. 

A principle reason for the establishment of the multi- 
campus junior college in Chicago was the equalization of 



42 Arthur M. Jensen, "Urban Community Colleges Go Multi 
Cantus, " p. 3. 
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educational opportunity through the effective accessibility 

of the college to all the residents of the city. One of 

the new northern campuses drew over 85 per cent of its 

students from homes within four miles of the campus. More 

recently, a study showed that the average density of students 

is 151 students per square mile within a one mile radius 

of the college. The college campuses in St. Louis were 

established so that 85 per cent of the total population 

of the metropolitan area was within a five mile radius of 

44 

one of the colleges. 

The entire Florida plan of twenty-eight Junior colleges 
was based on the proposition that a Junior college would 

4 ® 

be within commuting distance of every student in the state. 

c) Economy and Efficiency t The trend toward multi- 
unit institutions rather than separate institutions cer- 
tainly was affected by considerations of economy and 
efficiency. Clearly many supportive services can be 
accomplished by a single agency for several campuses more 
efficiently than having several separate agencies doing the 
scume task. 

Masiko^® indicated that one of the important concerns 

43 Clifford G. Erickson, op. cit ., pp. 18-19. 

44 Discussion with Joseph P. Cosand, president of Junior 
College District, St. Louis, St. Louis County. 

45 Floyd Christian and Jcunes Wattenbarger , "Ten Years— 

A Plan Evolves in Florida. " The junior Co llege Journal, 

1967, Vol. 38, No. 1, p. 45. 

46 Peter Masiko, Jr., op. cit . , pp. 25-26. 
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for the president of a multi-unit operation is the efficiency 
and economy of the entire college operation* Efficiency 
and economy do not necessarily mean that all functions must 
be housed centrally or controlled centrally* He further 
describes the use of computers to determine the most 
efficient way of accomplishing the many tasks in a multi- 
unit operation* 





Summary 8 The multi-branch concept in higher education 
began with the University of California in the 1920* s* 
Chicago was the first of the Junior colleges to develop 
a multi-imit system* This happened in the 1930* s* Even 
though the pattern was well-established, the multi-unit 
surge of development is more recent, the major growth 
being within the past few years* Several factors have 
contributed to the attractiveness of multi-unit operations; 
the tremendous growth in student populations, the need to 
make the first two years of higher education more accessible 
to students, and the important consideration of efficiency 
and econon^ in providing post-high school education for 
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Chapter Three 
MULTI-UNIT MODELS 

Introduction t In an effort to study multi-unit developments 
in the community junior college, a careful study was conducted 
of available literature and selected institutions, primary 
sources were the recent American Junior College with its 
descriptions of Junior colleges throughout the country and 
the Junior College Directory . In addition, the literature, 
especially The Junior College Journal , contributed excellent 
examples of existing multi-unit systems. Interviews and 
discussions with numerous administrators from m\alti-\init 
organizations have also made significant additions to the 
views expressed herein. 

AS MasiJco^^ suggests, a review of existing patterns of 
organization would run from examples of completely autonomous 
colleges within a district, subject to a central head, 
coordinator, or governing body, to examples of a strong cen- 
tral organization, controlling all important aspects of 
“branch** campuses, with many variations inbetween. 



47 peter Masiko, Jr., op. cit ., p. 23. 



Early patterns t Jensen,^® in his initial survey of ten 
multi-campus institutions, categorized three patterns t 

Group Z: Multi-college* A multi-campus district which 

was operating two or more individual comprehensive 
colleges within its district was termed multi- 
college* The two examples In this group were oper- 
ating campuses as individual comprehensive colleges, 
each with Its own president, administrative staff, 
and catalog* 

Group lit Mislti-branch* A multi-campus district operating 
as one legal institution with two or more branches 
or campuses within Its district was termed multi- 
branch* This group consisted of five districts, 
each of whose branches offered a similar comprehen- 
sive educational program* All of these districts 
had one catalog, and all but one had a single 
president whose office was at the central office* 

Group lilt Multi-program* Multi-program districts were 
those which operate as one legal institution with 
two or more campuses which were differentiated by 
the type of educational program offered on the 
several campuses* There were three districts of 
this type Included in the study, each of which had 
one campus primarily for arts and science and one 
campus for technical and vocational training* 

49 

The districts which Jensen studied fell into two 
distinct patterns as he described them; legal institutions 
and legal districts* The legal institutions operated with 
a strong central office and each branch or campus was simply 
a part of a single institution* This concept was held by 
both the multi-branch and the miilti-program districts, since 
in both groups the district was operating one l»^gal insti- 
tution with branches or campuses* The primary difference 
between the multi-branch and the multi-program districts 



48 Arthur M* 
pp* 6-7* 

49 Arthur M* 
Campus* " p* 
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educational programs. 

The legal districts operated multi-colleges with maximum 
autonomy for each. Tuo of the districts subscribed to this 
concept Which *aiowed each individual campus to be a college 
with the freedom to develop and offer the educational pro- 
grams most suitable to the interests and aptitudes of the 
students and to the needs of the conmunity. within state 
laws and governing toard rules and regulations. 

Model S t These early efforts predicted very well 
the current trends in the development of multi-unit insti- 
tutions. There remains two clearly defined philosophies of 
legal organisation-the single institution concept and the 
district organisational concept. However, in the few years 
of rapid growth in multi-unit institutions since these 
categories were suggested, well-defined patterns within each 
category lead to the description of more specific models. 

Thus, a thorough study and analysis of existing patterns 
indicated that multi-unit community junior colleges could 
best be described by four models, the one college, branch 
centers model; the one college, multi-campus model; the 
multi-campus, district model; and the multi-college, district 

model* 

a) a>ilece-B ^°n.b Centers ModeA. The one college 

with branch centers model exists in many forms. It can be 
seen as the first step toward multi-unit operation from a 
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single institution. In general, it can l>e described as 
one college in a central location, with leadership and services 
provided from a central office or main campus. A careful 
study of the many institutions listed and described in the 
American junior Colleges revealed that a great number of 
institutions could be classified in this category, with 
many Junior colleges operating branch centers. These 
branch centers take several forms s 

1) Technical Centere« Manv colleges maintain a well- 

equipped technical center located separate and 
apart from the main campus. These take the form 
of area vocational schools, automotive training 
centers, trade-educational schools and techniceil 
institutes. 

2) Continuing Educational Centers- Likewise. institutions 

maintain adult or continuing educational centers 
at various locations separate farom the main campus. 
Examples range from daytime extension centers to 
evening divisions, sometimes located at industrial 
sites, local high schools, or military installations. 



3) specific Divisions- Some institutions maintain special- 
ized divisions or departments at locations other 
than the main canpus. Bxanples of such arrangements 
include sepaurate divisions of business administration, 
nursing, hotel -motel-restaurant management, and 
others. 



4) Other Forms- Some Institutions maintain small branch 
centers with limited course offerings designed to 
meet specific need in a community. There exists 
a varieVof smaller operations separate from the 
main college location. 



These branch centers are generally supervised by a second 
or third level administrator from the central campus, usually 



called a dean or director. Thus, leadership and services 



are provided from the central organization. 

These centers au:e clearly extensions or branches of a 
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parent institution. Accreditation is achieved throuyh the 
Main institution, aequiremente for deftrees, course outlines, 
fee structures, registration, and the like are all functions 
of the parent Institution* 

The main purpose of such centers or branches is to pro- 
vide specific courses and certain programs which will be more 
accessible to students in an area some distance from the 
main campus of an institution* 



I 



J,) Owa Q>lleqe. Multi-Camous Model i The emphasis 

in the organisation and operation of one college, wulti- 

model is that the college, with its multiple campuses, 

is a single institutional entity. 

The relationships of personnel on each separate campus 
to a central administrative staff are the same, as if all 
personnel were in a single Institutional setting. The same 
general policies, philosophies of operation, and purposes 
and objectives, as well as the same procedural methods, apply 
to all caucuses equally, and exceptions may be made only 
after explicit negotiation with the central adnlnlstration. 

The philosophy which vinderlies this model reqxilres close 
articulation, coordination, and cooperation among the campuses 
of the college, individual differences among the censuses 
may arise from differing student body characteristics, 
geographic location, or purely local factors, however, their 
effect on procedure or policies will be recognised insofar 
as local decisions do not alter or abrogate general admin- 
istrative policy or procedure. 
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With the exception of certain courses in specialized 
subject matter areas, such as the seml«>profe8sionl programs, 
all campuses of this model offer virtually the same instruc* 
tional program. Course numbers and descriptions in the cat- 

*8 well as course outlines, textbooks, and supplementary 
8*8tsrials, spply equally to all campuses. Close depart-* 

mental coordination between campuses is structured to insure 
that all students receive optimum uniformity of quality of 
instruction. 

Zntra-college functions may be termed **cro8s campus. ” 

Zn some instances the individual campus lacks a central 
responsible person, %rlth deans of various functions on the 

campuses reporting to a central dean or director for coordina- 
tion and control. 

The distinguishing features of this model may be best 
visualized hy assuming one large junior college divided into 
parts, two or more, and located at separate places, in short, 
these campuses are identical twins under central control, as 
it might be in one institution. 

The Multi-Campus, District Model t The model of the 
multi -campus, district is similar in many ways to the one 
college, multi-campus model, with two primary differences. 

^i^rst major difference may be seen in legal organization 
which is more district oriented than single college oriented. 
This allows for the second difference which gives each campus 
more autonomy or de-central i zed authority. 

The multi-campus district usually consists of a district 



office and two or more campus organizations which may or may 
not he identieal in structure. The parts (district office 
and several can^uses) are aligned with one another to serve 
a functional purpose. The purpose is to assure maximum coor- 
dination and cooperation among all units in the organization 
with a minimum of control. 

Bach campus has its own budget, library, faculty, and 
staff. The campuses reflect the characteristics of the stu- 
dents, the characteristics of the area, the faculty, and the 
admini stration . 

In its relations with the district office, each campus 
is a cooperating - autonomous unit, self coordinated into the 
district form of multi— campus operation. The icey to this 
structure is intensive interaction from which flow policies 
and procedures pertinent to all the activities of a compre-. 

hensive public community college. 

Through membership on campus and district-wide committees 
and through the faculty organization, faculty members parti- 
cipate in the activities of the district and the development 
of the campus programs. 

The existence of administrative councils, at the district 
level and at the campus level, provides a vehicle for inter- 
change and Interaction, some of the roost vital decisions 
come from the council meetings. The councils are strengthened 
by a departmental form of organization at the instructional 

level . 

In addition to formed departments, committees, and coun- 
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ells, there le a lively syetem of Informal personal contact 
which rounds out formal administrative and instructional 
activity. 

In this model each campus has a chief administrative 
officer usually called a Canqpus Dean or Campus Director. 

Campuses are generally accredited separately. Each campus j 

] 

may issue its own catalog or one general catalog may he issued 
with separate sections for each can^s. Course outlines 
and textbook selection is usually considered a campus matter. 

d) The Multi-College^ District Model i The multi -college. 

Junior college district model is a rapidly emerging concept 
of multi -unit organisation. Proj^nents of this model explain 
that a college is indeed a college and rannot be a ''branch " 
or "canqpus" of some larger institution. This model visualises 

I 

the colleges as separate, autonomous institutions, loosely 
coordinated within a district framework. Each college will 
generally have a single head, usually called a president. Who 
is responsible for his institution much in the same manner 
as the president of a single institution that is not a part 
of a unified district. 

The central office functions under a District President 
or Cheuicellor who coordinates the activities of the district 
and is primarily responsible for communication with the govern- 

j 

ing board, for master planning with the district, and for 

/' i 

providing whatever services may be most efficiently administered 
from a central office. 
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The Paradiam i To better understand the Sour models which 
have been described, a paradigm has been constructed to show 
the continuum of multi-unit developments in community Junior 
colleges. The vertical dimension of the paradigm represents 
levels from centralised to decentralized authority. Five le- 
vels are shown, ranging from level A, which represents the 
most centralized, to level B, which indicates the most de- 
centralized form of authority. The horizontal dimension 
depicts the growth and development of multi-unit systems from 
one college with centralized authority to autonomous multi- 
colleges of a district. The four models are represented on 
a diagonal progression. Each model is specifically placed 
near the center of a level to indicate the most clearly 
defined example of that model on the continuum. Thus, the 
diagonal progression takes into account both axes and shows 
that as the units of a multi-unit institution grow and develop, 
they also increase in autonomy. 



Discussion and Comparison of Models t Certainly, each of 
these models in itself varies, however, a definite pattern 
or continuum is well-defined. This continuum ranges from one 
college with centralized authority to the autonomous college 
within a multi-college district, which exercises its own 
functions as a decentralized authority. The history of multi- 
unit organizations shows clearly this developmental sequence. 
Generally one institution develops off-campus centers to 
better fulfill its role as an educational institution. Level 
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Continuum of Multi-Unit Development in the Junior College 
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A* As these centers grow, they begin to take on the functions 
of separate campuses, which is denoted on the paradigm as 
Level B. As the single campus develops its own administra- 
tive organization and takes on many of the separate functions 
and services, it becomes a somewhat more autonomous organiza- 
tion. This leads to a de-emphasis of the one college aspect 
of the separate campuses and tends to view the campuses as 
more independent members of a broadly defined district^ Level C. 
Certainly, as the multi-campus institutions within a district 
become stronger and more self-supporting, the natural step is 
toward multi-college districts. Level D* 

Overlapping Models t Careful analysis of the models reveals 
a wide range of examples within each model and overlapping 
between models. Especially is this true between the one 
college, multi -campus model and the multi-campus, district 
model. For example, the president of an institution which 
would normally fit into the model of a multi— campus, district 
may vigorously defend the philosophy that his college is one 
college which happens to have more than one campus. Because 
of this, a district may operate with stronger central control 
and allow less autonomy in caunpus operation than might be 
expected in the usual multi-campus, district model operation. 
In such instances, the central office may feel the respon- 
sibility to provide more leadership for the district and 
more of those services which the central office believes 
the campuses need. 



i 
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Some overlapping may toe expected between all of the 
models* One multi-campus district may have two or more 
primarily autonomous campuses and at the same time conduct 
branch centers in other locations* Likewise, multi -col lege 
operations may conduct classes at toremch centers* It must 
toe understood that the models, as they are described, may 
vary from institution to institution* 

support for Developmental Concept i The concept, that insti- 
tutions develop longitudinally toward more autonomous opera- 
tions, has been well-es^ressed toy Cosand* Wnen a college 
is small, strong centralized control is needed* As the in- 
stitutions develop multi-campus and grow stronger and larger, 
less control and more autonomy is needed* The central office 
provides leadership and much service at the beginning* As 
the units can meet their own service requirements locally, 
fewer services should be located centrally* Multi— campus 
organization should toe constantly evolving from strong central 
control when units are small and weak to much autonomy as the 
units demonstrate their ability* The final evolvement may 
see the central office providing primarily leadership with 

some services which are more economically operated centrally* 

51 

Masiko supports this developmental continuum also* 

He says from discussions with those in charge of multi -campus 

Joseph P* Gosand, An address delivered to the Commission 
for Higher Education in the State of Missouri, St* Louis, 

1968* 

51 Peter Masiko, Jr*, oojCit*, p. 23* 
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operations, as well as with those in charge of branch cam- 
puses, it would appear that most people involved would like 
to see some changes made* Even those who have had the oppor- 
tunity to develop brand-new metropolitan community college 
complexes, with virtually free hands to move in any direction, 
have discovered that different organizational patterns may 
be needed at the various stages of growth euid development of 
the multi-campus complex* 

The trend toward the multi-college model was apparent 

in Jensen's early study* He concluded! 

The desirability of the current trend toward the multi- 
college district was demonstrated by the opinions of those 
Interviewed, by frequency of practice, and by recent 
changes in organization that exemplify the trend* ** 
Administrators, faculty members, and students on individual 
campuses favor the trend toward the multi-college plan 
with its consequent increase in "local autonomy* " 

Furthermore, he described what he termed the "develop- 
mental cycle*" The older the district was, in years of 
operation, the more Independence and freedom each of i.ts cam- 
puses had* In new multi-campus districts, where the majority 
of administrators were newly appointed, the central office 
watched very closely in the beginning to see that the organ- 
ization ran smoothly* As the multi-campus district matured 
and the personnel gained confidence, the central office tended 
to relax its control and to allow each campus increasing 
freedom of action* 

52 Arthur M* Jensen, "Urban Community Colleges go Multi- 
Campus*" p* 9* 
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University Branch Systems i A careful study of the listings 
in the American Junior College revealed that eighty-eight 
Junior colleges operate under control of a public or private 
university system* These exaunples must be considered in 
the present study since, in general terms, they constitute 
multi-unit systems* As has already been mentioned, nine 
states operate junior college systems under state univer- 
sities* Twelve private universities operate junior college 
systems also* The number of junior colleges operated by 
these systems range from one to eighteen* Depending on how 
they are operated, each of these junior colleges under uni- 
versity systems fit within the framework of one of the models 
and constitute only a variation of the model structure* 

Common Elements in Multi-Unit Operations i Certain common 
elements may be seen along the continuum and within the 
structure of each model* These Include responsibility cen- 
tered in a single administrative officer, a single legal 
authority, and a central fiscal authority* 

a) Single Administrative Officer : In each of the models 

there is an individual with the single administrative respon- 
sibility* He may be called chancellor, president of the 
district, or president of the Institution* Nevertheless, 

he is the one officer responsible for leadership in the multl- 

53 

unit institution* I«2orrissey says that the president of 
such a g>v system has so much potential authority, in 



\ 




53 Kermit C* Mcrrissey, op* cit *, p* 40* 
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both law and custom, that his greatest contribution to 
healthy development is often the wisdom of restraint. He 
must assist in the release of innovation eunong several hun- 
dred people, many unknown to himself, and this subtle, 

catalytic force is best transmitted by example. 

54 

Haslko would agree that the president, by law, remains 
in charge of whatever structure may emerge, but his role may 
differ. This has to be, particularly since his role has 
already changed considerably simply because of the growth 
factor. He must detach himself from the internal operations 
of each campus, while he is still held responsible for what 
happens on each Ccunpus. 

b) Single Legal Authority : All multi-unit organizations 

have in common a single governing board, whether it be a 
local board elected by the citizens of a district or a board 
appointed by some governmental agency. In the case of the 
multi-college model, this may be the single difference in the 
organization of that college and the organization of a single 
autonomous junior college. Thus the multi-college model is 
governed Toy a board which has responsibility for more than one 
college while in the latter case, the Junior college is a 
single institution governed by its own board. 

Another common arrangement is for multi-cemipus institu- 
tions to operate under a unified school system which includes 
secondary €tnd elementary schools. Another variation is the 

54 peter Maslko, Jr., op. cit ., p. 25. 
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university-controlled multi— campus institution , where the 
head of the Junior college is under a Dean for Community 1 

Colleges at the university which means that the Junior college i 

functions under the university board* Some states are organized I 

with a state board for Junior colleges. This board may estab- I 

lish regional institutions reporting to the state board* 

Many variations may be found, but all multi-unit institutions 
report to some legal authority* 

55 

c) Central Fiscal Authority i In Jensen's early study, 
he found unanimous agreement that business affairs and finance 
should be handled at the district level. At all ten of the 
districts which he studied, staff members at the central office 
were in charge of the business affairs for the entire district* 
Masiko^^ states that all funds from county, state, and federal 
government which are destined for the Junior college must 

1 

first be received by, in his case, the county school board* 

Similarly, all matters of budget and salary must be approved 

; 

by the board* 

The Board of Trustees of the Junior College District, 

St* Louis, is the sole legal authority of the multi-college 
district and all fiscal matters must be approved by the board* 
in all of the itodels, some central fiscal authority can be 

seen* 

"55 Arthur M* Jensen, “Urban Community Colleges Go Multi- 
Caunpus." p* 10* 

56 Peter Masiko, Jr., op* cit *, p* 23. 
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Summary t An extensive study of existing patt:erns of multi- 
unit junior colleges revealed four models. These are the 
one college « branch centers model r the one college, multi- 
campus model r the multl-can^us, district model r and the 
multi-college, district model. The study indicated that a 
continuum of development may be clearly seen in the models 
as they progress from centredized to decentralized authority. 
A paradigm has been constructed to raore visibly depict the 
continuum. Variations and overlapping exist within the range 
of each model and between models, and certain common elements 
may be seen in all models. 
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Chapter Four 



SOME PROBLEMS IN MULTI-UNIT OPERA.TION 



Introduction t This chapter was designed to list and discuss 
briefly some of the more perplexing problems facing adminis- 
trators in multi -unit community Junior colleges. Certainly, 



all junior colleges face common problems. However, the con- 



**Emergent Issues in Administration." He pointed to some of 
the questions which continue to confront administrators in 
multi -unit junior colleges. Organization is one. 



Organization for Admini s t ration t One of the most perplexing 



problems in the multi-unit institution is how best to develop 
an organizational structure which will provide unity of pur- 



pose, coordination of effort , and efficiency of operation. 
Some patterns in multi-unit administration can be found by 
a study of organizational charts and administrative councils. 

l 1 charts t Only a casual look at organ- 

ILmergent Issues in Administration." The 
a, 1964, Vol. 35, No. 3, p. 7. 



cerns in this chapter were addressed to those specific pro- 
blem areas unique to the multi-unit situation. 



Lombardi, in late 1964, listed what he called some 
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Izatlonal charts from a few multi-unit junior colleges re- 
vealed wide-range of variance in approach* 

The traditional flow of authority from the citizens 
through the governing toard to the president and back again 
can be seen as a general pattern in all organizational struc- 
tures* However, many variations exist in the extension of 
lines of authority and responsibility from the president 
throughout the organization* These lines are affected by the 
philosophy of the institution and relate directly to the 
models as they range on the already-mentlonsdl continuum from 
centralized to decentralized authority* Three examples should 
be sufficient to point out some of the problems in the area 
of organization! the pyramid, the yoke, and the circle* 

1) The pyramid ! The pyramid approach is the usual 
charting arrangement for institutions which exercise more 
centralized authority* It correlates rather well with the 
one college, branch centers and the one college, multi-campus 
models* it is also a common approach in some multi-campus 
districts where stronger control is vested in the central 
office* 

The pyramid arrangement depicts the flow of authority 
from the president to several directors or deans who may be 
in charge of branch centers or campuses* This is a direct 
approach where campus or branch center heads report directly 
to the chief executive of the multi-unit operation* Other 
variations are common also, where branch center and campus 
heads report to an executive officer, usually vice-president. 
















who 18 stationed in the central office. A less conunon arrange- 
ment exists in which campus personnel report to a group 

of district-wide officers, usually deauis, directors, or vice- 
presidents, who are charged with various fxinctions such as 
Academic Affairs, Business Affairs, Student personnel Affairs, 

and so on. 

These various arrangements have been under debate for 
some time. Proponents of more autonomous campuses and colleges 
hold that no one at the central office, other than the chief 
administrator of the multi-unit operation, should be at a 
higher level than the chief canqpus administrator. 

Those who hold to a single institution philosophy gener- 
ally develop stronger and more elaborate leadership structures 
within the central authority. 

CO 

2 ) The__^j^^i Atkinson originated the concept of 
the yoke. He stated, "The question is how far down into the 
branches does the controlling influence go?" This concept 
of organization reflects the idea of partial decentralization 



of authority which permits more autonomy in the branch oper- 
ation. The concept can be seen as an intermediate step on 
the continuum of models. In general, multi-campus districts, 
which vest somewhat autonomous responsibilities in the campus 
administrator, whether he be dean, director, or campus presi- 
dent, can be described by this yoke structure. In any event, 
the yoke may relate very well with district operations of the 

58 William N. Atkinson, President of Jackson Commianity 
College, Jackson, Michigan, from an infosrmal discussion. 
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multl-carapus district model* Each of the separate campuses, 
then, develops Its own pyramid structure to describe the 
lines of authority from the campus administrator throughout 
the campus structure* 

3) The circle t The circle, as yet, is an ill-defined 

concept which has been used by several people to describe 

district operations of the more autonomous multi-college, 

59 

district model* Livingston e3q>ressed the view that the 
college is a circle within a circle* Each campus is a circle 
of its own service area* The campus circles go together to 



make up a larger circle which represents the district as one 

sees the total college* He says, "We are trying to operate 

60 

permlsslvely within structure*" Gosand stated i 

"Administering a multi-campus Junior college district 
has its problems* we are attempting at all times and 
in all Instances to foster local autonomy within a 
district framework of policy and procedure based upon 
leadership and service rather than rigid control* We 
believe we are succeeding, where all of us look both to 
the district as a whole, and to the ceunpuses as Integral 
parts*" 

The Allegheny District has used the circle in an attempt 



to describe a philosophy of administration for a multi-unit 

61 

operation* ^rrlssey says it is an attempt to avoid the 
usual pyramid of authority of relations and tries to empha- 
size the supporting functions of the administrative structure. 



59 Alfred M* Livingston, Executive Vice-president, Cuyahoga 
Community College, from an Informal discussion* 

60 Joseph P* Cosand, "Three Years of Progress in St* Louis*" 
The junior College Journal s 1966, Vol* 36, No* 5, p* 12* 

61 Kerrait C* Morrissey, op* cit *, p* 40* 
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Although the circle may not clearly define the concept 
of autonomy which the multi— college, district model espouses 
to, it may well be a further step in describing this concept 

of decentralized authority. 

to) admint gtrative Council s t The chief executives of 

nearly all multi-unit institutions have organized some type 
of administrative council which is composed of the administra- 
tive heads of the various units within the total organization. 
These councils usually develop administrative procedures and, 
in some cases, recommend policy matters to the president. 

They may be called President's Council, President's Cabinet, 
Administrative Council, or Coxincll of Deans. 

The question of line and staff functions is confusing and 
poorly defined. The same position in one institution may be 
a staff function while in another the position is a line func- 
tion. There is a tendency, as multi-unit systems grow in size, 
for supportive services to grow into bureaucracies, organiza- 
tion for administration is a perplexing question, not only 
for the multi-unit organization, but for the whole Junior 

62 js 

college movement. Russell and Ayers published one study 

dealing with patterns of administration in 129 public and 

63 

private Junior colleges. In addition, Jensen's study was 
addressed briefly to administrative policies and procedures 

62 John H. Russell and Archie R. Ayers, “Patterns of Adminis- 
tration." The Junior College Journal , 1963, Vol. 33, NO. 9, 

p. 5. 

63 Arthur M. Jensen, “Urban Community Colleges Go Multi- 
Campus," p. 9. 
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in multi-unit districts. Furthermore an extensive study of 
multi-unit organization is underway by Kintzer, as was already 
mentioned. In short, much research is necessary in the area 
of organization for administration in all of the multi-unit 
models. 

64 

Accreditation t Jensen found that multi-college districts 
operated individual colleges with their own accreditation 
and catalog. All other districts which operated as one legal 
institution with branches or campuses were accredited as a 
total college. 

This has become an important question in multi-unit 

i 

operations. In 1965, the Junior Oollege District of st. Louis 
was accredited as a single Institution for a three year period. 
Another visit has been scheduled for 1968 when the District 
will have con^leted most of its permanent facilities. This 
accreditation visit will be comprised of three teams, one I 

for each college, with the individual colleges subject to 
accreditation. 

Several of the Accreditation Associations have ruled that 

ij 

branches of multi-unit institutions must be accredited as 
independent units. 

A recent policy statement from one of the Accreditation j 

Associaitions defines the situations 

1 

i 

If an institution indicated that it is operating an off- i 

campus center enrolling one thousand or more students, m 




64 Arthur M. Jensen, unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
p. 137. 
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which has a core of full-time faculty, a resident director, 
and offers a program through which a student may complete 
all requirements for a degree either awarded at the loca- 
tion or by the parent institution, such a center will be 
considered operationally separate and the Executive Board 
will authorize an examination for accreditation as a 
separate institution. 

Such action has created a perplexing problem, especially 
for the proponents of the one college philosophy and, in 
general, has encouraged the nv3vement toward more autonomous 
administrative practice. 



Planning Mew Campuses t Beginning a new campus poses problems 
for the multi-campus operation. Generally, the established 
campus tends to look at the new census as a younger partner 
in the educational enterprise and may adopt a parental attl- 

ge 

tude towards the new addition. Masiko provided a good 
examples 



It is natural for the "original" or "main" campus to want 
to Influence developments at the second or other campuses. 
The faculty feels they have the know-how and the necessary 
experience to provide a good start for the new campus. 

Some department heads and division chairmen see the chance 
to extend their sphere of Influence or to relieve them- 
selves of weak faculty members. 



Our policy was to designate the head of the second campus 
smd give him complete charge of personnel recruitment. 

This procedure created some morale problems and probably 
hindered rather than helped cooperative action in course 
development, etc. Hbwever, it was felt that even after 
only five years of existence some "curriculum rigor mortis" 
had set in at the main campus and it was felt necessary 
to give a free rein to the new census to try new approaches 
to education. 



65 Peter Masiko, Jr. , op. cit.^ p. 25. 
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Facilities Planning i Organization for facilities planning 
is more difficult for the multi-unit institution since several 
facilities may he under construction at the same time* Priest 

addressed himself to this prohlemt 

A district with a comparatively small "one-shot'' building 
progreua may need only a one-man planning office, assisted 
by the staff and outside consultants. Often this one man 
may be the president who shifts some of his usual chores 
to others to free himself for this planning task. On the 
other hand, a heavily populated metropolitan district which 
is projecting phase construction of several colleges to 
10,000 student capacity, may have a thirty to forty-year 
building program which will provide "careers" for a plan- 
ning staff of three to five persons or more. 

All planning efforts should have as their foundation a 
statement of basic educational philosophy adopted by the 
Board of Trustees. 

The responsibility for coordinating the planning should 
be centralized in one person, directly responsible to the 
district's chief administrative officer. 

In a multi— campus system, consideration might be given 
to having the dean or president-elect of the proposed campus 
on the Job during the entire planning period, assuming a 
major role in the planning process. 

Develooincf a Master Plan t Developing a master plan for a 
multi-unit operation is a problem compounded by the dimension 
of the number of campuses involved. Especially is this true 
if a district begins and plans several colleges at one time, 
for example, the St. Louis junior College District. Cosand®*^ 
remarks concerning the master plan, at all times the staff 

66 Bill J« Priest and H* Deon HOlt, "How to Organize for 
Facilities Planning." The Junior College Journal , 1967, 

Vol. 37, No. 6, pp. 30-31. 

67 Joseph P. Cosand, "Three Years of Progress in St. louis." 
p. 10. 
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has attempted to build a total program within the framework 
of the district philosophy and objectives. Balance within 
the currlculums and between instruction and student services 
has been sought. Bach of the three campuses has Instructional 
programs for the transfer, technical, adult, and remedied, 
student. Master plans for each site were developed in accord- 
ance with the educational specifications furnished each 
architect. 

liocation of Central Administration ! The location of central 
administration is an In^rtant factor in multi -unit operations. 
There seems to be general agreement that central administra- 
tion should be located separately from any one of the members 

68 

of the multi-unit organization. Masiko states that Miami- 
Oade moved its central administration some eighteen miles 
from its former location when It became a multi-campus insti- 
tution. 

69 

Jensen found in his study that when centred offices 
were located at one of the Individual campuses, it gave rise 
to dissension, jealousies, and divergent loyalties. These 
were explained on the ground that the campus with the central 
office comes to be considered the “main" campus and the 
"favored" one. He recommended that the central office be 
located completely off any and all campuses, and, if possible, 

6§ peter Masiko, Jr., op. cit .. p. 24. 

69 Arthur M. Jensen, "Urban Community Colleges Go I4ulti- 
Campus," pages 9 and 12. 
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that it be centrally located within the district. 

70 

Oosand would agree that the central office should be 
located separate and apart from any campus. He added, however, 
build the campuses first. By that time the central office 
requirements will be better known. 

Communication and Coordination ! sometimes in multi-unit 
districts attempts to coordinate fail for lack of communica- 
tion, and, in fact, these attempts may turn into controlling 
influences by default. A director of student activities 
recently said, "iMy greatest problem is red tape . '• a dean of 
students remarked, ''lt‘s dangerous to have an idea around 
here. By the time I can get concurrence and consensus between 
the campuses, it*s too late to do the project." Another dean 
of students added, "We tried to do something back in December, 
but we couldn't get everyone to agree.*' 

71 

Dunn, discussing the problem of communication from a 
faculty viewpoint, stated that one of the problems of a multi- 
college district is communication. When communication prac- 
tices vary from established channels, such communication must 
be immediately redirected to the proper agency. In short, 
communication and coordination in a large multi-unit institu- 
tion may be one of the most critical problems. Also there may 

70 Joseph P. Cosand, An address delivered to the Missouri 
Commission on Higher Education, st. Louis, 1968. 

71 John W. Dunn, Peter Jowise, and Ralph Jentile, "Our 

Faculty Participates in Policy Development. " The Junior 
College Journal . 1966, Vol. 37, No. 4, p. 12. ^ 
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3se a problem of “passing the buck* ” Many times the answer 
to a question at one of the units is, “The central office 
will take care of that, “ but when one goes to the central 
office, zhe answer is, “No, the campus is responsible for that. 

Educational and Supportive Services t Providing for educa- 
tional and supportive services in the most efficient and 
economical manner without, at the same time, jeopardizing 
the growth of individual campuses is one of the more perplex- 
ing problems in multi-unit operations* Patterns vary widely, 
from complete centralized service to decentralized services, 

with a great number of examples which might be considered in 

72 

the category of coordinated services* Maslko says that 
central administration will provide services and will support 
instruction, but not dictate it* He continues, thus we place 
admissions and registration under central administration* 
Bridgets, purchasing, perse mel, institution research, federal 
relations, library acquisitions, and instructional resources 
also go central, although not all of these need to be toused 
centrally* 

Cosand* 8^^ statement may serve as a good conclusion* In 
speaking to the Coordinators of the Junior College District, 
who are responsible for providing supportive and educational 
services, he said that we must strive always to provide in 

72 Peter J* Masiko, oo. cit ** p* 25. 

Joseph P* Cosand, A Memorandum dated January 9, 1967* 
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our District those educational services which are needed toy 
all people within our District. This means leadership from 
the central office staff, leadership from each of the colleqes 
and complete cooperation between and amonq the four segments. 

At the St. Louis Junior College District, the central office 
is staffed with the president, vice-president for business, 
an assistant to the president, and educational service coor- 
dinators in the areas of instructional resources, physical 
facilities, institutional development, finance, purchasing, 
personnel, data processing, and community relations. 

Each campus has from six to seven administrators, a vice- 
president of the district who serves as a campus president, 
a dean and an associate dean of instruction, a dean and an 
associate dean of student personnel services, and an associate 
dean for business. These administrators are in line positions. 
The coordinators have staff responsibility and no line auth- 

ority. 

Paeultv organization ! Involving faculty in the decision- 
making process for multi-unit organizations is a special 
problem. Several institutions have tried district-wide or 
inter-campus committees and councils. Chicago City Junior 
College has an inter-campus faculty council made up of repre- 
sentatives from campus faculty councils and elected members 
from the campus faculties. The number of these elected members 
is in proportion to the size of the campus faculty. 



74 Clifford G. Erickson, oo. cit . , p. 20. 
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Peralta Junior College District created a council to 
Implement faculty involvement in policy-making. Membership 
on this council includes the president of each college, the 
assistant superintendent for business services, the director 
of educational services, and two meiAbers of each faculty senate. 
Traditionally, these latter members have been president and 
vice-president of the academic senate of each campus. The 
council is chaired by the district superintendent. 

At St. Louis a district council was formed consisting 
of eight administrators and ten faculty members. This body 
makes recommendations on District policy to the District 
President. 

At St. Petersburg, a faculty forxim was established consist- 
ing of three administrators appointed by the president and 
teacher representatives elected by the faculty. This group 

reviews procedures and makes recommendations to the President's 

76 

Administrative Council. 

Committee Structures ! Committee structures at the multi-unit 
level differ widely. Generally such committees are established 
for the purpose of coordination and communication between the 
units and the central office, some common problems in committee 
structure for the multi-unit institution aret How many 
committees are necessary? What are their functions? How often 

75 John W. Dunn, Peter Jowlse, and Ralph Jentile, op. cit .« 
pp. 10-13. 

76 St. PetersburcT Junior College Faculty Manual . 1967-68, 
p* 33. 



do they meet? Mid to whom do they report? The t|iree most 
frequent committee types are Curriculum Development, student 
personnel, and Business. 

a) Curriculum Development i This committee is usually 
charged with the responsibility for coordinating the course 
offerings and various curricula in the multi-unit institu- 
tion. Responsibilities vary from institution to institution, 
but in general these committees insure that minimum standards 
are maintained and guard against proliferation of educational 
offerings. 

b) Student Personnel ! This committee considers matters 
of student affairs involving all the units of the institution, 
including admission standards, registration, orientation, and 
student conduct. It serves primarily to coordinate and commun- 
icate between the Student Personnel elements of the institu- 
tion. 

c) Business I Less common, but frequently multi-unit 
institutions have a Business Committee. General responsi- 
bilities for such involve the coordination of budget prepara- 
tion and other business affairs. 

Numerous other committees exist in mo^ multi-unit insti- 
tutions to coordinate various functions. Examples include 
financial aids, institutional research, library, publications, 
and others. Some complaints have been heard that multi-unit 
operations lack committee structures, resulting in a lack of 
communication between the units. 
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Budcret Allocation and Control t Two of the most perplexing 

problems In a multi-unit Junior college are allocating the 

77 

funds between units and the control of budgets. Jensen 
found in the ten districts which he studied that budget plan- 
ning started at the individual caic^us or college level. 

Masiko^® states the operating budget is presented as a single 
budget for the college, but the budget officer will keep 
individual records for each campus. 

Morrissey^® says that the president of the system presents 
^11 budgets to the governing board, these having been pre- 
pared at the college level following guidelines previously 
agreed on^ 

Another problem is the authority to shift funds between 
appropriated budgets. In some cases the campus or college 
head may shift funds, but generally such changes must be 
approved by the central office business official or president. 

An additional problem exists in the organization of the 
business function. Some campus administrators complain that 
the campus business representative reports to a vice-president 
for Business at the Central office, in such cases the business 
function may control the efforts of the entire institution. 

In short the problem involves the equitable, efficient 

77 Arthur M. Jensen, "Urban Comm\mity Colleges Go Multi- 
Campus," p. 11. 

78 peter J. Masiko, Jr., op. cit .^ p* 26. 

79 Kermlt C. Morrissey, op. cit .^ p. 41. 
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use of fund*. Some census administratora will tend to build 
\xp funds in certain accounts and other administrators will 
emphasize other areas. There seems to be no common agreement 
on method for budget allocation and control, in general, this 
problem is more complex in the more autonomous models. 

Statroar^i Only a few problems have been mentioned, those 
which are specifically and uniquely related to multi-unit 
operations. Certainly it is clear that multi-unit operations 
poee new and different problems from those experienced in 
the operation off a single institution, and interestingly, most 
of the single institution's problems exist also, to some degree 
at the various units within the multi-unit organization. 
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Chapter Five 

TRENDS, OVSRVI^/f, AND CONCLUSION 
IN MULTI-UNIT DEVELOPMENT 

Trends t A common difficulty in administration is that often 
an institution is forced hurriedly to adopt the current 
fashion or mode* The effective administrator often would 
like to predict a trend, to adopt it early in its inception 

O0 

to the needs of his college* If the administrator can 
predict the trend, his Job is less difficult* 

To say that there is a trend toward multi-unit junior 
college systems in America is a stark understatement* The 
evidence clearly indicates that multi-unit development, 
especially in metropolitan area^ is an evolutionary movement* 
with numerous examples of successful models that have been 
established in recent years and with continued discussion 
and evaluation of some of the perplexing problems, surely 
this multi-unit movement will become the common answer to the 
educational needs of large metropolitan centers* This is 
significant, especially since the trend in the nation is 
toward imiversal higher education opportunities for at least 

80 Irene R* Kiermeui, "The New Style in College Administra- 
tion?" The Junior College Journal s 1967, Vol* 38, No* 1, 

p* 22* 
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81 

the two years beyond high school* Gleazer indicates that 
the question is no longer “whether or not*' it will be 
achieved* Rather the question is "when*" Thus, the multi- 
unit Junior college movement may be a step toward the realiza- 
tion of universal higher education* 

Another trend is developing also* The multi-unit con- 
cept presents great piromise for large rural districts which 
lack population and financial support to establish several 
separate, independent colleges within its area* An early trend 

toward this concept was found in the junior college law of 

82 

the state of Florida, where two or more contiguous counties 
may combine for the purpose of supporting a public junior 
college under a single board* Thus, the one college, branch 
centers model coiUd provide higher educational opportunities 
scattered strategically in appropriate locations throughout 
a large rural district, under one board, in a more economical 
fashion* 
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Overview t Multi-unit community junior colleges are being 
established at a rapid rate* Many administrators are faced 
with perplexing problems concerning the organization for 



multi-unit operations* Some of these problems involve the 
philosophy of whether or not to centralize or decentralize 
authority and supportive services* 



81 Edmund J* Gleazer, Jr*, “Toward Universal Higher Education*" 
The Junior College Journal * 1966, Vol* 37, No* 3, p* 7* 

82 James L* Wattenbarger, A State Plan for Public Junior 
Colleges with Special reference to Florida * Gainesville » 
university of Florida, 1958, p* 39* 
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The multi-unit concept has been in existence for many 
years? however, the surge in its development has been in the 
last few years. Several factors seem to have influenced the 
multi-unit trends the tremendous growth in student popula- 
tions, the need to make the first two years of higher educa- 
tion more accessible to students, and consideration of more 
efficient and economical means by which to provide these 
opportuni t ies • 

The existing multi— unit systems seem to fit one of four 
jnodels* These are the one college, branch centers model? 
the one college, multi— campus model? the multi— campus, 
district model? and the multi— college, district model. A 
paradigm constructed to show the relationships between these 
models reveals a continuum of development from centralized to 
decentralized authority. The philosophy of the board and the 
chief administrator seems to dictate how the orgaiiizational 
structure evolves for each model. There also seems to bs a 
positive correlation between the age of the multi-unit system 
and its growth toward more autonomy with and between the 
institutional members of the system. Variations and over- 
lapping exists within the range of each model and between 
models on the paradigm. Some common elements can be seen in 
all of the models. Systems under \miversity control fit within 
the established models and constitute another variation of 
the model structure. 

Many problems have arisen which are unique to the multi- 
unit system. Organization for administration must of 
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necessity be quite different from a single Institution* 
Problems of accreditation have been raised by associations* 
Should institutions be accredited as a whole or should each 
unit be examined separately? planning new campuses, master 
planning, and the development of physical facilities must 
l>e considered differently and in more detail in the multi- 
unit system to insure that these relate in proper perspective 
to the total institution* Communication and coordination 
is much more difficult in the multi-unit setting* The loca- 
tion of and extent of educational services pose another 
problem* Faculty organization, committees, and councils have 
more difficulty communicating, arranging for meetings, and 
defining their tasks in a multi-unit institution* Probably 
the most perplexing problem involves budget allocations and 
control of fiscal matters* 

These are only a few of the more pressing problems in multi 
unit organization and operation* Many approaches to these 
problems may be seen in the existing systems* Much discussion 
research, and evaluation is needed to answer the monumental 
question of how best to organize for multi-unit operations* 

Conclusion ! The movement toward multi-unit administration 
in the community Junior college is exciting and challenging 
and demands that all concerned constantly evaluate and up-date 
methods, procedures, and organizations* The multl-vinlt 
concept can be either the most economical and efficient means 
of accomplishing the task or the most chaotic and confusing* 
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Administrators, toards of trustees, faculty members, and 
the citizens of the community alike must face the demand of 
accovintability in education. Every effort must be made to 
provide the best possible educational opportunity for youth 

■ 

and adults on a broader, more universal scope and yet by the 
most economical means. The multi-unit concept offers much 
promise as an answer to this quest. 
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